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{The following instructive narrative has 
been forwarded for insertion in “The Friend,” 
accompanied with a copy of part of a letter 
referring to it, written by our late valued 
friend, Hannah Williams.—Eps.] 


Extract from a Letter from H. W. to E. R., dated 
12th mo. 30th, 1838. 


I have just copied the account of Isaac 
Shoemaker, from my printed account, for our 
old friend Job Haines, at his request, and un- 
derstanding some time since they were nearly 
out of print, and feeling much interest in the 
contents, should be glad they could again be 
printed, either in pamphlet form, or, let it 
enter the colamns of “ The Friend.” 

It seemed to me as I traced word by word 
those lines, that their use was not at an end; 
dear Elizabeth, thou knowest they are not 
“cunningly devised fables,” but realities seen 
and felt in an awful moment, when they were 
opened and laid on him to declare, as he says, 
“at the peril of his soul.” “That God had 
opened his mouth on their account, that they 


might declare it to others.” * * * Most of|is no bell, but I have to tell you there is a hell, 


the subjects are of importance, and general 
concern to us as a Society, and would be re- 
ceived afresh (I should hope) not only with 
deep interest, but with gratitude, by some 
poor souls ; to believe that a kind providence 
so miraculously favored him ; and be strength- 
ened thereby to pursue the path of duty. 
Hannau WILLIAMS. 


Some account of Isaac Shoemaker, of the Town- 
ship of Cheltenham, in the County of Phila- 
delphia, son of John Shoemaker of the same 
place, who departed this life on the 31st day 
of the Seventh month, 1779, in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age. 


He was a young man of an active disposi- 
tion and vigorous constitution, who in the 
genefal tenor of bis conduct and conversation 
was preserved from what in the world’s esti- 
mation is accounted gross or immoral; yet in 
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was mercifully visited and awakened from alunder their care, in plainness of speech and 
state of insensibility ; under the quickening in-|apparel, keeping humble, endeavoring to im- 
fluences whereof, he had to warn and admonish | press their tender minds with a sense of their 
his former associates and others, against in-|duty towards God. Many let their children 
dulging themselves in the vanities and follies|run about the streets, hearing (which is often 
of a perishing world; some of whom having|used in this land) the holy name of Jesus 
been measurably reached thereby, have signi-|taken in vain. My parents, when I was young, 
fied a desire that the weighty expressions|were drawn so much into the cumbering 
uttered by him in that solemn season, might|things of this world, that they did not teach 
be communicated and diffused for the benefit}me as they ought to have done my daty 
of the youth of his acquaintance and others ;|towards God.” To his wife he uttered him- 
which if weighed with becoming seriousness |self thus: “ My dear comfort, my bosom friend, 
and depth of attention, might minister profit-|mourn not for me, there are many difficulties 
able instruction, and tend to lasting edifica-jand trials to be met with in our passing 
tion. This instance of heavenly condescen-|through this world; retire to thy father’s 
sion and divine regard affording renewed|bouse, live a sober, virtuous life. If it should 
cause in humble admiration to say, “Great|please God to take me out of the world this 
and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Al-|night, I would have none to take it to heart; 
mighty! just and true are thy ways thou King|no, not to shed a tear.” He was divers times 
of saints!” Rev. xv. 3. drawn forth in fervent supplication, and ex- 

About ten days before his decease, between|pressed himself on this wise: “Oh! Lord 
the hours of eight and nine in the evening, he| Jesus, be pleased to look down with an eye of 
fell into a state of silence, and became speech-| pity upon me; on my father; be with him and 
less and incapable of bodily action, his mouth|comfort him in his old age, under the afflic- 
being open and his jaw set : thus he lay nearly |tions and trials that may be suffered to come 
three hours, supposed by the family and diversjupon him. On my aged mother, be her 
of the neighbors present, to be in a trance.|strength and support all the days of her life; 
Upon his recovery, he ground his teeth to-|who has been a kind and tender mother to 
gether, so as greatly to affect the hearers, and|me, all my days ; and hath since my sickness, 
twice or thrice sighed deeply. After which,/in my distress, pointed out the right path for 
appearing like one raised from the dead, under} me to turn into, when I was ready to fall into 
great concern and exercise of mind, he began /despair, under a sense of my manifold trans- 
to speak with a strong voice, to the astonish-|gressions, directing me to look forward to- 
ment of those in company, saying: “Ob! that| wards my dear Redeemer, whose blood is suffi- 
I could tell you what I bave seen and under-|cient to wash away all our sins, which I have 
went. It would pierce the bardest heart/experienced the truth of. Be pleased, if it be 
amongst you; perhaps some may think there|thy will, look down upon mankind univer- 
sally ; reconcile all men to one another, and 
to thyself, that there may be no more blood 
spilt in the land, if it be thy blessed will, not 
my will, but thine be done.” Also singing 
praises to God for his many great mercies to 
him. 

Being desirous of seeing divers of his ac- 
quaintance not present, he said: “ They know 
not what God really is; some of them have in 
their breasts the spirit of envy and bitterness.” 
Under much concern that they may be re- 
deemed from that wrathful spirit, he earnestly 
besought the Almighty to turn their hearts 
to love and good will. “I wonder,” said he, 
“that God hath not sent his just jadgments 
and destroyed this place, for wickedness and 
hardness of heart.” He desired to be made 
subject to the divine will, and said, “I have 








































and a dreadful one too. And there isa heaven, 
and a sweet one too; where angels clothed in 
white robes sit at the right hand of God, sing- 
ing praises to his great name; I have to de- 
clare it unto you at the peril of my soul, but 
some will not believe though an apostle should 
rise from the dead. You may think I am not 
in my senses, but I knew you all as you came 
into the room, am perfectly in my senses, 
and God hath opened my mouth on yoar ac- 
count, and that you might declare it unto 
others. Narrow is the way that leads to life, 
and few there be that find it ; but broad is the 
way that leads to destruction, and many are 
goingin that way.” Proceeding in a bemoan- 
ing accent: “I have lived to this age with- 
out knowing what God really is, until this 
night. I have been often visited, but did kick|no will of my own, not my will but thine be 
and rebel. Three years ago, I had a sight|done.” To his brothers he said, “ Remember 
that I should be brought to the brink of the| your Creator in the days of your youth, dress 


his company, dress and deportment evidenced |grave, bat it was not shown me whether I|plain and walk humble before the Lord ; never 
a leaning to levity, and fondness for thingsin|should recover or not; but if I do, I am de-|mind what your comrades say, for we must 
their nature vain and unsubstantial; of the|sirous that 1 might be made an instrument to|all become fools for Christ’s sake, that we 


emptiness and corrupting tendency whereof|convert thousands into the right way. 


I| may be made wise. Make Him your standard, 


he was at times made sensible, by the faithful | wonder,” continued he, “that I should under-| keep the world under your feet ; attend meet- 
admonitions of the Divine Monitor in his own take to be the head of a family and not capa-|ings with your father and mother, both on 
mind, as appears from some of his expressions|ble to teach them their duty towards God: First and other days of the week ; when met, 
near his departare out of time ; when through |there is a necessity for parents and heads of}turn your minds inward and solidly think 


the renewed extendings of heavenly favor, he|families to bring up their children and others|what you came about, and endeavor to know 
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God for yourselves; do not as I have done; 
I often went to meetings and sometimes did 
think on those things, but soon let them slip, 
letting my mind out at fine clothes and gay 
dress, contriving how to exceed in grandeur.” 
To his apprentice boy he said, “I have heard 
thee use many idle words and passed it by 
without proper notice, I beg thee may break 
thyself of them, or God will pronounce his 
judgments against thee.” Desiring the com- 
pany to withdraw out of the room and to be 
left alone in stillness, he said, “I think I have 
done with flesh. I have suid all that I have to 
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on the island, where they fastened it to the 
pedestal of one of their gods. For some time 
she resisted such honor, and made attempts 
to get at large ; but all efforts to escape proved 
futile; for two months her degraded votaries 
brought her daily offerings of the best fruits 
of the land, and presented to ber the homage 
of worship. At length, however, she repaid 
the degraded devotees by a litter; and the 
young ones also were considered as sacred as 
the mother. For some time they kept within 
the precincts of the temple, until, becoming 
more unmanageable than the dumb gods, they 


say unto you;” then lifting up his hands he|were left to the privilege of a wide range over 
said, “Oh! holy Jesus, how sweet do I feel|the land. The teacher, who had not ceased 
thee!” All being gone out of the room, he/to ridicule their folly, succeeded in having the 
devoutly and loudly desired (in the hearing|sow now returned to him, which he killed, 
of some friends in the adjoining room) that}and cooked, and ate! Thus was tho spell 
God might be pleased to stop the effusion of|broken; and since then the posterity of this 
‘ blood.* honored ancestor of the pig tribe have been 

After which he appeared like one whose/left to their natural state, administering no 
mind is redeemed from the earth and much /j|small gratification tothe people at their feasts, 
swallowed up in a sense of that sweetness he/and, by barter, are now the principal means 
had been so marvellously favored with; con-|by which they obtain foreign property from 
tinuing in this frame of spirit to the close of|ships that call at the island. 
his time; and wo doubt not but he now rests| “Wo have already had occasion to notice 
in peace and quiet with the Lord. that the people of Mangaia in their heathen- 

ism knew no animal larger than arat. We 
For “The Friend” |have also observed their ignorance and super- 
The Island of Mangaia. stition on seeing the first pig that was taken 

This is one of the small coral islands of the}on shore. It will be somewhat amusing, and 
Pacific Ovean, belonging to what is called not altogether below the design of these pages, 
“ Hewey’s” group. It is about twenty miles in noticing native habit and character, to 
in circumference, and has a popu'ation of 3000|give a brief account of the introduction of an- 
people. The following particulars are taken|Other animal, which now so largely abounds 
from Gill’s “Gems from the Coral Islands.” |0n the island. ; 

“ During our stay here, we had frequent| “On our voyage thither in 1843, we were 
conversations with the people who visited us, accompanied by many natives, among whom 
respecting their former heathen state, and the| Was @ young man who was returning from 
blessings of the gospel which were now so|Sydney, whither he had gone as a sailor. 
richly enjoyed by them. The old natives This young man was taking bome a rabbit. 


ceive native property more than the value of 
the animal.’ ‘Indeed!’ I inquired. ‘Howso? ~ 
‘Last year,’ the old man replied, ‘a ship came 
to our land and put on shore two beasts, mach 
like that rabbit. At first we were pleased 
with them, but very soon they became the 
plague of the island. They took up their 
adode in the hills and bush ; and so rapid was 
the increase, and so ferocious and wild their 
habits, that they had well-nigh destroyed all 
our poultry.’ ‘Tell me what kind of beast it 
was,’ I asked. ‘It was much like that rabbit,’ 
rejoined the old man, who continued his con- 
versation, with an air of consciousness that 
he had done right. ‘These animals became 
so destructive that the chiefs and landlords 
held a council and resolved to hunt them to 
death, and that no such animal should ever be 
brought on shore.’ ‘ What do you call it? I 
inquired. ‘We call it ‘“ Keao,” answered the 
old man. ‘ Keao, keao,’ I repeated again and 
again. ‘What can it be?’ ‘O, it is a real 
savage beast! You will soon see it,’ was the 
reply. 

“ About a fortnight after landing, a terrible 
uproar was heard at midnight io the settle- 
ment. On making inquiry as to the cause, [ 
saw a multitude of half-naked natives armed 
with sticks and stones, and carrying flam- 
beaux, and was told it was a keao hunt, and 
in a short time afterwards shouts of victory 
were heard, and the hero of the night was 
seen returning through the settlement, hold- 
ing up a large cat by the tail! Yes, it was 
poor puss! She had been landed among a 
people who did not know her quiet domestic 
habits. Circumstances had driven her to the 
bush, where she had become wild, and had oc. 
casioned the grave incidents we have noticed 
in the island life of the people of Mangaia! 
The young man to whom the rabbit belonged 


gained new vigor of body and mind, while It was a fine creature, and much thought of|received property, by order of the chief, from 


they related to us, in language of deprecation,|by the owner and by the natives on board. 
the facts and details of their idol-worship and | One day, while standing on deck, fondling bis 
their heathenism. The last man who had {rabbit and thinking what notoriety he would 
seen Captain Cook, when he visited the island, gain among his countrymen for talking it on 
had died a month or two before we arrived ;|Shore, the young man was accosted by an 
but most of the present population remem-|¢lderly man, a friend of his, who was a deacon 
bered the accounts respecting him and his|in the Mangaian church ; a man of known in- 
ship, as given to them by their own parents ;|tegrity, and, moreover, honorably connected 
and they preserved with great sacredness an with the bench of magistracy on the island. 
axe, and two or three old knives, which were|‘ Friend, said this worthy man, ‘that is a 
left on shore by this early navigator and dis-|pretty creature. What is its name? ‘It is 
coverer of the island. u rabbit,’ replied the young man; ‘and,’ he 

“It was interesting also to witness their|continued, ‘they are very numerous in foreign 
emotions of sorrow, while they told us of their|!ands.” ‘Numerous, are they? replied the 
cruelty towards Papehia, the Christian teach-|0ld gentleman. ‘Allow me to nurse it a while. 
er, whom ‘ Wiliamu’ wished to leave among| Che rabbit was immediately handed over to 
them, and of their subsequent afflictions, by|him, and for some time he continued to stroke 
which God prepared their hearts to receive|its head and back very playfully ; and then, 
‘Davida’ when he came. They also told us,|i2 @ moment, to the distress of all who stood 
with mach shame, of a singular instance of|y, he wrung its neck and cast into the sea? 
their heathen ignorance and superstition. Astonished and irritated at this unprovoked 


When Davida landed on the island, he brought 
with him a pig. Having never before seen 
any animal larger than a rat, they looked on 
this pig with mingled emotions of awe and 
pleasure. They believed it to be a represen- 
tative of some superior spirit, ‘i te ao a muri 
atu,’ of the other world. The teacher did all 
he could to convince them that it was only an 
inferior animal, brought by him on shore with 
a view to benefit the people; but they were 
determined to do it temple honor. They 
clothed it in white bark, sacred cloth, and 
took it in triumph to the principal ‘ Marae’ 


[* Time of the revolutionary war.] 


conduct, I united in condemning it, and in 
demanding an explanation. But, finding my- 
self too much vexed toinstitute acalm inquiry, 
I turned aside, leaving the enraged young 
man to discuss the matter with his friend, 
who was provokingly easy, and, withal, ap- 


parently kind in the midst of the storm of 


angry words which bore down upon bim. 
“Some time afterwards I seated myself in 
their midst, and asked an explanation, assur- 
ing the good deacon that I thought he had 
done avery wrong act. ‘O no,’ he replied. 
‘It will all be right when we get on shore. 
I shall report it to the magistrate. The thing 
will be justified, and the young man will re- 


the public store, which more than remunerated 
his loss, but which did not overcome his re- 
gret that his quiet and’ pet animal had been 
mistakingly supposed to have relationship to 
the ‘ keao’ tribe.” 


Animal Sacrifices.—W hen Sir Joseph Hooker 
and his companions made their botanical ex- 
plorations in Morocco, a curious incident oc- 
curred at a village where they stopped, which 
is thus described: “ Eight or ten women, drag- 
ging with them a sheep, entered the house in 
a tumultuous way, crowding up the stairs and 
into the verandah, addressed vehement en- 
treaties to Hooker, and suddenly cut the 
sheep’s throat in his presence. Then followed 
more passionate entreaties, a document was 
thrust into his hand, and we were left ata 
loss to guess the meaning of the strange scene. 
At lengtb, through Ambak’s increasing skill 
as interpreter, the matter was made suffi- 
ciently clear. A number of men of the village, 
the husbands or fathers of our suppliants, had 
been carried off as prisoners to Morocco, for 
non-payment of taxes, and were there con- 
fined in the horrible subterranean dungeons 
that serve as prisons. The object of these poor 
women was to obtain from the [Governor] an 
order for their release, through the interces- 
sion of Hooker. A promise to do what was 
possible on their behalf was readily given ; 
bat although a courteous answer was after- 
wards sent through the consul at Mogador, it 
may be feared that little attention was paid 
by the powerful governor of this region to 
the representations of Christian strangers.” 
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Be. __ For “The Friend.” jthat they honestly owe them. There is nojof late have been increasingly comfortable. 
The Training of Children. man shrewd enough to pursue a course of dis-| What a blessing when we are assembled for 

The following remarks, contained in a|honesty and trickery, and still retain the favor|the parpose of performing worship, to be en- 
letter received from an aged Friend in one of ;of God in this world, or a good hope of glory |abled to do it in spirit and in truth ; it is cer- 
our Western States, are commended to the/for the world to come. It is best to settle up,|tainly our daty to wait for and feel after the 
thoughtful notice of the readers of “ The|square up, and pay up.—Christian. qualification thus to worship, and it is due to 
Friend.” Him who created us and from whom we re- 

“It has often appeared strange to me to “ For The Friend” |Ceive every messing. ne a sick friend 
think that a people making the profession . yesterday, whose case I understand is con- 
that we do, ent have sone 80 oan in | Extracts from the Diary and Letters of Ebenezer Worth. |e dered by the physician a doubtful one; I 
instructing our children (they having a birtb- Continued from page 68.) felt much for the individual. All things are 
right membership) in the principles of Chris-| 1859. 2d mo. 8th. Attended the Select|possible with Him who created us, and who 
tianity, as held by Friends, and the testi-| Preparative Meeting. It was very comfort-|has a right to do with us as He sces meet, and 
monies which they maintained before a frown-|able to me. I have been, through unmerited|whbo doeth all things right; may his blessed 
ing world, as being the natural fruit or out-|mercy, favored at seasons of late to feel pre-|will be done in this case. I felt comforted on 
growth of living in accordance with the teach-|cious love to my Divine Master, and a sense|my way home and have since in thinking of 
ing of our holy Redeemer; and yet we seejof his goodness. These feelings are far more |the friend, with sincere desires that the bless- 
families of children grown up amongst us who|precious than the riches and honors of this|ings of the Great Head of the Church may be 
have read little or nothing of the history of|world. Ob! his loving-kindness and long-|upon the dear friend. How comforting is his 
our Society, and some of these becoming ac-|suffering to me a poor unworthy sinner; may |life-giving presence with a sense of his Divine 
tive members and even recorded ministers,|there be an increase of gratitude and obedi-|approbation. 
running to and fro in the land teaching the|dence to so kind and merciful a Master; He| 12th mo. 16th. Went to the city (Phila- 
people ; and they have not learned the alpha-|is worthy of all that He is pleased to require |delphia) to attend the meeting of the Indian 
bet well in the school of Christ, who could|of us; we cannot love Him too much; to love|Committee and Meeting for Sufferings. At- 
not give a serious enquirer after Truth a satis-| Him and feel a sense of his loving-kindness is|tended Arch Street Meeting (in the morning), 
factory answer in regard to our principles, or|feasting to the soul; how much we labor and|which was a comfortable one to me. In the 
why Friends bore the testimonies they did.|toil after that which is comparatively of but|meeting of the Indian Committee in the after- 
That undersuch circumstances it is notstrange|little value, and neglect that which is of in-|noon, felt my mind interested for the welfare 
that the Society should be in the condition |finite value. May I be rightly directed in all|of the Indians, with a wish to see them ; was 
which we see. It is true that parents or the|my movements, and preserved from all that|appointed to go to Tunessassa on account of 
church cannot give grace to the members, bat|is offensive in the Divine sight, that the re-| three of the Friends there being about to leave, 
they may be as an auxiliary by right training|mainder of my days may be more and more|and the school to stop. I feel as if I had great 
to prepare the fallow-ground of the heart to| given up to serve Him. reason to be thankful that I am accounted 
receive the good seed, which may spring up| 2d. mo. 9th. Our Monthly Meeting—a very | worthy to labor in the good cause, hoping Lam 
in due season, and bring forth fruit abundant-|comfortable and interesting one. All the|serving my Divine Master in laboring there. 
ly to his praise, and to the advancement of|queries were read and answered. Our es-|May I love Him, be humble before Him, and 
the Messiah’s kingdom in the earth. But|teemed friend, S. C., was, 1 thought, favored |try faithfully to serve Him in the way of his 
alas! the love of the world, its riches, honors|in bis communication, and showed much sub-|requirings, that his great and holy name may 
and pleasures, with a desire to gratify in-|mission to other Friends in speaking to the|be honored. I have had a lameness in my 
dividual curiosity or interest, has so nearly |business of the mecting. Our Select Prepara-|knee which I have reason to believe was per- 
filled the hearts of the people, that they have|tive Meeting, held on the 8th, was also a|mitted for my good. T. V. has expressed a 
well nigh lost sight of the necessity of living|favored season. A precious feeling of unity| willingness to go to Tunessassa and assist in 
ao humble, self-denying, cross-bearing life, to| was felt in it; what a blessing to be thus pre-|carying on the school. 
be a fullower of Christ. The apostle em-|served ; the praise is due to the Great Head of| 22d of 12th mo. Left home to go to Tunes- 
phatically declares, If ye have not the Spirit|the Church. How comforting to feel gathered |sassa; met T. V. at Downingtown; took the 
of Christ ye are none of his. as under the wing of his Divine power—a|cars about 9.45. We got safely to the ferry, 

‘May we not fear and tremble when we|feeling more precious than language can de-|near Tunessassa, on the afternoon of the 23d. 
glance over this country and see the corrup.- |scribe. Called at Wm. Blacksnake’s ; saw his father, 
tion and wickedness of the people, that the} 2d mo.20th.—First-day. Another evidence |old Governor Blacksnake ; he expressed satis- 
vengeance of the Lord will not sleep forever, |of Divine regard. I think the presence of the |faction on seeing me. The old man seemed 
and that his judgments will overtake us ere|dear Master was felt to comfort and strengthen |nearly worn out with age. There was a good- 
long if we repent not of our wickedness.” his poor dependent ones. I think I have been |deal of floating ice in the river, the day being 

of late blessed and favored with a sense and{cold. We crossed over in a canoe, and got to 
“ Pay John Williams.”—At a church prayer-| feeling on a subject (about) which I felt much!Tunessassa before night. It felt comfortable 
meeting not far from Boston, a man whoselanxiety. May I be enabled to make straight |to be at the end of our journey and to enjoy 
credit was not the best, and who was some-|steps and walk in the way that would be con-|the comforts the place afforded, which, with 
what noted for his failure to meet his obliga-|sistent with the Divine Will in all things. a peaceful mind, is a great blessing. 
tions, arose to speak. The subject for the| 6th mo. 7th. Through unmerited mercy I (To be continued.) 
evening was, “ What shall I do to be saved?” /am enabled to record some account of the . 
Commencing in measured tones he quoted the|great favors bestowed upon me, a poor un-| Please, Sir, Don’t Step There.—A layer of 
passage, “ What shall I do to be saved ?’|worthy creature. Although I have ao snow was spread over the icy streets, and 
He paused, and again more emphatically|through some trials of late, I think 1 have|pedestrians, shod with india rubber, walked 
asked the question, ‘‘ What shall do to be| been favored to feel a comfortable sense of the |carefully. Walking somewhat hastily church- 
saved?” Again, with increased solemnity |loving-kindness and presence of the Great|ward, for I was late, 1 noticed a bright look- 
and impressiveness of manner, he repeated|Head of the Church. May these favors not|ing little lad standing upon the pavement, his 
the momentous inquiry, when a voice from |be trifled with, but be received with gratitude. |eyes fixed upon one spot on the sidewalk. As 
the assembly, in clear and distinct tones an-| 12th mo. 6th. I esteem it an unmerited |! approached him he looked up to me, and, 
swered, “ Go and pay John Williams for that\favor that I am continued here ; that it is for a| pointing to the place, said : : 
yoke of oxen you bought of him!” The re-|wise and good purpose there can be no doubt.| ‘‘ Please, sir, don’t step there. I slipped 
mainder of the gentleman’s address was not| May I be more faithful in endeavoring to an-|there and fell down.” eas 
reported. All present appreciated the fitness|swer it, in serving my Divine Master unre-| I thanked the philanthropic little fellow, 
of the unexpected word in season. servedly, for He is forever worthy. How I|and passed round the dangerous spot. 

The incident has led us to think that there|have felt the truth of the language expressed| “Don’t step there” was the theme of my 
are a good many people who, before they|by our blessed Saviour, “ Without me ye can|meditation during the remainder of the walk. 
make much progress in walking in the way|do nothing ;” his holy help can enable usto| A thousand times since has the clear voice 
of salvation themselves, or guiding others|do all things that He is pleased to require of\of that kind-hearted child rung in my ear, 
therein, will have to ‘Go and pay John Wil-|us, and we may safely trust ourselves and our|reminding me of my duty to those around 
liams,” or John somebody else, the money!all in his holy hands. Oar religious meetings me, and urging me to repeat it whenever it 
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promises to be useful. “ Please, sir, don’t 
step there.”’ 

The Quaker’s House—A most remarkable 
case of providential preservation occurred at 
the siege of Copenhagen, under Lord Nelson. 
An officer in the fleet says: “I was particu- 
larly impressed with an object I saw three or 
four days after the terrific bombardment of 
that place. For several nights before the sur- 
render, the darkness was ushered in with a 
tremendous roar of guns and mortars, accom- 
panied by the whizzing of those destructive 
and burning engines of warfare, Congreve’s 
rockets. 

“The dreadful effects were soon visible in 
the brilliant lights throughout the city. The 
blazing houses of the rich and the burning 
cottages of the poor illuminated the heavens 
and the wide spreading flames, reflecting on 
the water, showed a forest of ships assembled 
round the city for its destruction. 

“This work of conflagration went on for 
several nights, and the Danes at length sur- 
rendered. On walking some days after among 
the ruins of the cottages of the poor, houses 
of the rich, manufactories, lofty steeples, and 
humble meeting-houses, 1 discried, amid this 
barren field of desolation, a solitary house un- 
harmed. All around it was a burnt mass, 
this alone untouched by the fire, a monument 
of mercy. ‘Whose house is that?’ I asked. 
‘That,’ said the interpreter, ‘belongs to a 
Quaker. He would neither fight nor leave 
bis bouse, but remained in prayer with his 
family during the whole bombardment.’ Sure- 
ly, thought I, it is well with the righteous. 
God bas been a shield to thee in battle, a wall 


of fire round about thee, a very present help 
in time of need,” 


Selected. 
A FLOWER NOT FOR THE CHILDREN. 
PRISCILLA J. OWENS. 


Beware of the opelet flower, beware, 
Each creature that swims the sea; 
Tn its beauteous leaves is a cruel snare, 

That is hid to wait for thee. 


Its fringes soft through the waters glide, 
In purple or golden green ; 

Its lovely petals are spread to hide 
Where a grim mouth waits unseen. 


See where it floats with the waves at play, 
And expands its silk-fringed crown ; 
Tis waiting the moment-to strike its prey, 
To the depths it will drag them down. 


Beware, beware of the poison flower, 
The fatal opelet of sin, 

That lies in wait for many an hour, 
To draw the unwary in. 


Does it seem fair, and bright and gay ? 
Does it seem to beckon and smile ? 

O, turn thee then from the lure away, 
It will snare thy soul with guile. 


Fringed with purple or shining with gold 
"Ts hiding the gulf of death ; . 


It will clasp thee round with its fearful hold, 
And wither thy hopes with its breath. 


O, sin is worse than the opelet flower, 
With its purple and gold-fringed crown ; 
In its venomous leaves there is deadly power, 
To the depths it will drag thee down. 


The Opelet appears as a beautiful flower 
floating on the surface of the sea, but in re- 
ality it is a sea animal, and the pretty silk- 
fringed petals are clasping fingers, seizing 
every fish which ventures near, to benumb it 
with swift poison, and draw it down to the 
voracious mouth beneath. 


THE FRIEND. 


_ aS 


RESIGNATION. 


In trouble and in grief, O Lord, 
Thy smile hath cheered my way ; 
And joy hath budded from each thorn 
That round my footsteps lay. 


The hours of pain have yielded good, 
Which prosperous days refused ; 

As herbs though scentless when entire, 
Spread fragrance when they’re bruised. 


The oak strikes deeper as its boughs 
By furious blasts are driven ; 

So life’s vicissitudes the more 
Have fixed my heart in Heaven. 


All-gracious Lord! whate’er my lot 
In other times may be, 

I'll welcome still the heaviest grief 
That brings me near to thee. 


Selected. 
THE TWO WEAVERS; or, TURN THE CARPET. 


“ Lo, these are parts of his ways.”—Job xxvi. 14. 


As at their work two weavers sat, 
Beguiling time with friendly chat, 
They touched upon the price of meat, 
So high a weaver scarce could eat. 


“What with my brats, and sickly wife,” 
Quoth Dick, “ I’m almost tired of life ; 
So hard my work, so poor my fare, 
Tis more than mas man can bear. 


“ How glorious is the rich man’s state, 
His house so fine, his wealth so great ; 
Heaven is not just, you must agree; 
Why all to him? Why none to me? 


“In spite of all the Bible teaches, 
In spite of all the parson preaches, 
This world—indeed I’ve thought so long— 
Is ruled, methinks, entirely wrong. 


“ Where’er I look, howe’er I range, 
*Tis all confused, and hard, and strange ; 
The good are troubled and oppressed, 
And all the wicked seem the blessed.” 


Quoth John, “ Our ignorance is the cause, 
Why thus we blame the Maker’s laws ; 
Parts of his ways alone we know; 

’Tis all that man can see below. 


“ Seest thou that carpet, not half done, 
Which thou, dear Dick, hast well begun ? 
Behold the wild confusion there ; 

So rude the mass, it makes one stare. 


“ A stranger, ignorant of the trade, 
Would say, ‘ No meaning’s there conveyed ; 
For where’s the middle—where the border ? 
Thy carpet now is all disorder.’ ” 


Quoth Dick, “ My work is yet in bits, 
But still, in every part it fits : 
Beside, you reason like a lout: 

Why man, that carpet’s inside out /” 


Says John, “Thou sayest just what I mean ; 
And now [| hope to cure thy spleen : 

This world, which clouds thy soul with doubt, 
Is but a carpet, inside out. 


“ As when we view these shreds and ends, 
We know not what the whole intends ; 
So when on earth, things look but odd, 
They’re working still some scheme of God. 


“No plan, no pattern can we trace ; 
All wants proportion, truth, and grace ; 
The motley mixture we deride, 
Nor see the beauteous upper side. 


“ But when we reach the world of light, 
And view the works of God aright, 
Then shall we see the whole design, 
And own the Workman is divine. 


“ What now seem random strokes, will there, 
All order and design appear ; 
Then shall we praise what here we spurned, 
For then the carpet shall be turned.” 


“Thou ’rt right,” quoth Dick, “no more I'll grumble 
That this world’s so strange a jumble ; 
My heedless doubts are put to flight, 
For my own carpet sets me right!” 
Hannah More. 


“Tm Afraid to Die Rich.” 

Such was the reply, not long since, of a 
man who was noted for his liberality in doing 
good. He had just been giving a large sum 
to a certain benevolent object, when a friend 
enquired “If it was not more than he could 
well afford, and why it was that, with all the 
demands upon him for his business and his 
family, he gave away so much.” And his re- 
ply—for ever memorable—was, “I feel that 
as to my property I am but God’s steward, 
and I’m afraid to die rich!” 

What a lesson to all, especially to every 
Christian! A lesson— 

1. On the fact of our stewardship. Deny 
it, forget it, disregard it though we may, it 
is still forever true that we are not owners, 
but stewards of all we possess. On our time, 
talents, influence, property—on all that we 
have and are, the finger of God hath written, 
“Occupy till I come.” Whether we have 
five or ten talents, He bids us remember that 
it all belongs to Him, and that soon He will 
call us to give an account for the manner in 
which we have used it. If we remembered 
this, should we not spend less for self, and 
fashion, and appetite, and the world in its 
many forms than now we do? Should we 
not regard all our possessions as sacredly to 
be held and faithfully used for the Master in 
advancing his cause, in spreading his truth, 
in blessing our fellow-men? At any moment 
we may hear the call, “Give an account of 
thy stewardship.” Let us so admit, and 
realize, and be faithful to the trust committed 
to us, that when that call shall gome we may 
not hear that fearful addition, “ Thou mayest 
be no longer steward.” 

And not merely as to the fact of our steward- 
ship, but it is a lesson also. 

2. On fidelity to it. Did we but bring home 
to ourselves and seriously consider the fact 
of our stewardship, would it not make us 
more faithful to its duties? If in worldly 
matters it is a dark sign for the steward of a 
rich man himself to be growing rich while 
his master’s interests are not advancing, is it 
not in the sphere of religion? And is that 
disciple a faithful steward who is rolling u 
wealth or expending it on self, while bis chari- 
ties are less and less in proportion to his 
riches? Quite lately a very wealthy man 
died, and one who, as the world goes, was re- 
garded as very liberal in his gifts. And a 
thoughtful man of the world said, “ All his 
gifts, though counted by thousands and. tens 
of thousands, were not so much for him asa 
few pennies would be for me.” And then he 
added, not in the spirit of censure, but in sad 
and serious tones, as expressing the deep con- 
victions of his heart, “If I called myself a 
Christian, I would not dare to go to the judg- 
ment, dying worth so many millions, when 
there is so much to do in a world like this to 
benefit one’s fellow-men!” And there is truth 
—to many, it is to be feared, alarming trath— 
in the thought thus expressed. To every one, 
and especially to those who are increasing 
their riches, there is a solemn lesson in these 
words of the Saviour at the final day: “ Inas- 
much as ye did it not!” It is not needful to 
our condemnation that we use our wealth for 
positively evil ends, that we squander it in 
dissipation, or in spreading error, or in cor- 
rupting our fellow-men. It is only not to use 
it in doing good, not to use it as faithfal 
stewards of the great Giver, not to employ it 
as He directs and for his honor and glory. 
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This may be the “ hiding of the talent in the| 


napkin,” and may incur the doom of the 
wicked and slothful servant ? 

Let every one seriously consider his steward- 
ship, and pray for grace to be faithful to it. 
Let every one sympathize with the spirit of 
the expression, “I’m afraid to die rich.”— 
American Messenger. 





Selected. 
But one Religion. 

I am on this occasion renewedly confirmed 
in a sentiment I have long been settled in, 
that is, that there never was, and never will 
be but one true religion in the world, to wit, 
the work of the Spirit of God in the souls of man- 
kind ; that some of all denominations have 
something of this true religion, even though 
some of these, through the prejudice of educa- 
tion, disallow it in profession; and that no 
man has any real religion, but what he comes 
to the knowledge and experience of through 
the alone influence of this Holy Spirit of God. 
This it is that begins and carries on the work ; 
this it is, that, by its own divine influence 
operating in the minds of mankind, reveals 
Christ in them, the hope of glory; or so 
operates from time to time, on reading the 
Scriptures or other good books; on hearing 
the gospel preached ; on meditating on the 
works of creation and providence ; on God’s 
jadgments in the earth; or his dealings with 
themselves as individuals; or whatever other 
occasion, circumstance or thing, is ever made 
a means of conviction or conversion ; the Holy 
Spirit so operates, I say, in all these cases, as 
to produce the happy effect, and without the 
inward operation thereof, all these other op- 
portunities and things would be utterly in 
vain as to salvation, and never able to pro- 
duce the least degree of true religion, or sancti- 
fication in the soul. 

So that, though there are many opinions, 
many creeds, professions and denominations, 
and some truly religious persons in them all ; 
yet there is, and can be, but one true religion. 
All true religion is of one kind; all springs 
from one source. And, blessed and adored 
for ever be the Lord, in order that all men 
may, if they will, be benefited experimentally 
by this one true religion, “the manifestation 
of the Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal.” He that rightly profits thereby, and 
continues so to do, will live in the exercise of 
the one true faith ; will witness the one true 
Christian baptism ; will know and obey the 
one living Lord; will, by the Holy Ghost, in 
word and deed acknowledge and call Him 
Lord ; and so will be saved with an everlast- 
ing salvation. And on the other hand, seeing 
a measure of the Holy Spirit is given to every 
man; seeing the grace of God that brings 
salvation hath appeared unto all men ; seeing 
the light and life of the holy Word, which in 
the beginning was with God, and was God, 
hath enlightened every man that cometh into 
the world ; and seeing, moreover, Christ Jesus 
has tasted death for every man ; how shall we 
escape if we neglect and reject so great salva- 
tion? How great must be the condemnation 
of every soul, thus highly favored, which yet 
stands out against and rejects the strivings 
of the Spirit, the teachings of grace, the 


Street Words. 


seemed impossible to refrain from giving utter- 


Commenting upon the whitened hair, whilst|ance to what she was enduring. She felt, 


passing an old and familiar face, said I, “We 
are much whiter than we were twenty years 
ago.” “Yes,” was the reply, “but we shall 
soon reach home, I trust.” “ Home! home,” 
said I to myself, as I drove on amid the bus 

throng ; “ what a word is that, ‘home, home!’” 
I was at the moment the subject of deep sor- 
row of heart on account of a most sad and 
sorrowful epistle from a sorely-tried friend 
and brother. His was a case which I felt to 
be far out of the reach of the creature. In it 
he expressed his anticipation of twenty years 


hewever, that she dare not tell what she was 
passing through even to her husband, although 
u most godly man! Even at the family ser- 
vice her temptations were fearful beyond ex- 
pression. At length her husband suddenly 
sickened and died, and then (to her utmost 
surprise and amazement) she found she was 
left a widow, almost penniless, with two 
growing-up sons to educate and place in some 
profession. This state of things followed 
their many years’ prosperity, and the loss of 
property of many thousands as her own mar- 


of the very keenest.and most agonizing of|tiage dowry. However, in proof of what the 


suffering, and I felt at an utter loss what 
steps to take or argument to adopt with the 
view of relieving his tortured mind and over. 
burdened heart. Intensely did I feel, “ Vain 
is the help of man.” It was a case in which 
the Lord Himselfalone could bring his mighty 
power to bear, and raise his servant from “the 
horrible pit and miry clay.” I felt that it 
was the Lord, and the Lord only, could “ set 
his feet upon a rock, and establish his goings,” 
at the same time “‘ putting a new song into 
his mouth, even of praise unto our God.” Yes, 
this must be the Lord’s work, and his alone. 

But oh, under the circumstances, how sweetly 
came the thought of “home! sweet, sweet 
home!” How the. mariner, tossed upon the 
mighty deep, encountering rough seas and 
boisterous winds, longs for “home! sweet, 
sweet home!” How the poor soldier, in that 
land of swamps and savages where dread war 
now rages, must think of and long for “home! 
sweet, sweet home!” How those who have 
passed years and years upon foreign service 
mast long for “home! sweet, sweet home?” 
But what comparison do all these varied cases 
bear to the poor worn-and-weary wanderer 
across the desert wilderness of time, as he 
looks and longs for “home! sweet, sweet 
home!” where he shall find, not only eternal 
shelter from all storms and tempests with 
which he had been so many years familiar, 
but likewise eternal freedom from all the 
deadly assaults of an ever-vigilant adversary, 
and equal freedom from the strife and the 
strugglings of his poor fallen flesh? Yea, 
and how blessed will be the society, as well 
as the security, of that “home! sweet, sweet 





Lord himself can do in connection with these 
otherwise most painful reverses, He so tarned 
her captivity, in a spiritual sense, that “her 
peace flowed like ariver.” Now, when walk- 
ing the streets, only a little removed from 
absolute poverty, instead of as before riding 
in her carriage, she was so joyful in the God 
of ber salvation that her very countenance 
was lighted up with an almost supernatural 
radiance. When spoken to upon the subject, 
as being in such striking contrast to ber pre- 
vious condition in the midst of all her pros- 
perity, she stated that the Lord’s presence 
and consolations’ were so great that, whilst 
she felt nothing of her reverses, she could but 
rejoice in the God of her salvation. 

But a short time before she was called 
hence, in the very room where we were then 
seated, she was expressing her peace and joy 
in the assurance that she was shortly going 
home! 

Thus, reader, within a short half-hour or so 
of the aforenamed remark, ‘‘ We shall soon 
reach home, I trust,” we had a practical illus- 
tration of the blessedness of such prospect, in 
contrast with the so-called luxuries of life! 

Reader, say what men may to the con- 
trary, the word of the living God stands as 
firm, as fall, and as blessed as ever: “ There 
be many that say, Who wiil show us any 
good? Lord, lift Thou up the light of thy 
countenance upon us. Thou hast put glad- 
ness in my heart more than in,the time that 
their corn and wine increased.”— The Episco- 
pal Recorder. 





The natives of Africa have an amiable de- 


home!” There will be patriarchs and prophets | Sire to please, and often tell what they imagine 
and martyrs! There will be “the general as-| Will be gratifying, rather than the uninterest- 
sembly and Church of the First-born, whose|ing naked trath. Let a native from the in- 
names are written in heaven!” There will|terior be questioned by a thirsty geographer 
be many—ah! very many—whom he has|Whether the mountains round his youthful 
known, loved, and communed with on earth. | home are high ; from a dim recollection of 
Oh, then, what a heaven and what a home will |Something of the sort, combined with a desire 
that be? “Home! sweet, sweet home,” indeed! |to please, the answer will be in the affirma- 
“There shall he bathe his weary soul tive. And so it will be if the subject of In- 

In seas of heavenly rest ; quiry be gold or unicorns, or men with tails. 

And not a wave of trouble roll English sportsmen, though first-rate shots at 

Across his peaceful breast !” home, are notorious for the number of their 

Paying a visit, shortly after the incident} misses on first trying to shoot in Africa. 
aforenamed, upon one who was only partially | Everything is on such a large seale, and there 
recovering from a short but severe illness, the|is such a glare of bright sunlight, that some 
letter aforenamed from the deeply-tried and|time is required to enable them to jadge of 
tempted friend was referred to. The case re-|distances. “ Isit wounded?” inquired a gentle- 
minded a friend who was present of one upon} man of bis dark attendant, after firing at an 
whom she once had occasion to call in a way/antelope. “ Yes; the ball went right into his 
of business, who (to her surprise) took her/heart.” These mortal wounds never proving 
into her confidence, and began to tell of the|fatal, he asked a friend, who understood the 


shinings and convictions of this Divine Light.| desperate state of mind she wasin. Although |language, to explain to the man that he pre- 


—J. Scott. 





The Lord searcheth all hearts and under-|thankfulness and gratitade, her mind was so 
standeth all imaginations of the thoughts. 


at the time rolling in wealth and encompassed |ferred the truth in every case. “He is my 
by every luxury, she stated that, in place of’ father,” replied the native, ‘‘and I thought 

jhe would be displeased if I told him that he 
filled with cursing and blasphemy that it'never hits at all.”—D. Livingstone. 
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ingenuity in danger likely to be appreciated 


Nan, the newsboy, is among the latest of|by boys in their circumstances. 


the odd characters which spring into fame 
from time to time out of the varied life of the 
great city of New York. A year ago he 
formed a little band, consisting of himself and 
two others, to patrol the East river docks at 
night and rescue persons from drowning. 

Some charitable persons heard of the boys, 
gave them a floating station to live in, boats, 
neat blue uniforms, and a small weekly salary, 
to devote their whole time to the work. 

The regulations by which the association 
should be governed, according to his idea, are 
few and simple. As jotted down with other 
matters in his rough log-book, they are: 

1. Members shall do whatever the presi- 
dent orders them. 

2. No one shall be a member who drinks 
or gets drunk. 

3. Any member not down in Dover Dock, 
and miss one night except in sickness, shall 
be fined fifty cents by order of the president. 

4. No cursing allowed. 

The first meeting of the association took 
place one pleasant day in 1878. 

‘¢We was a-sittin’ on Dover Dock,’’ Nan 
says, “tellin’ stories. We got talkin’ about 
how a body was took out ’most every day, 
and some said two hundred was took out in 
a year. We heared about life-savin’ on the 
Jersey coast, too. So I says: ‘Say we make 
a’ association of it, boys, for to go along the 
docks pickin’ ’em up regular.’ ‘All right!’ 
they says, and they nominates me for presi- 
dent.” 

They have also with them five unpaid volun- 
teers who serve at night. The force is di- 
vided into three patrols. 

Cherry street and its vicinity abound in 
tenements, sailor boarding-houses and drink- 
ing saloons. The upper part of South street 
isa kind of breathing-place for this squalid 
quarter. It is much favored by idle urchins 
especially, who find a hundred ways to amuse 
themselves among the boxes and bales. A 
breeze blows from the water across the dusty, 
coffee-colored piers and gives a breath of fresh 
air. 

The fish dock and the old “ dirt” -dock in 
Peck Slip on summer evenings are white with 
the figures of bathers. Often, too, even when 
the law was more stringent against it than 
now, they found means to swim in the day- 
time. They wrestle and tamble over one 
another, remain in the water for hours, swim 
across the swift stream to Brooklyn and back, 
and dive to the muddy bottom for coins thrown 
to them by spectators. 

This was the training-school of our life- 
savers. Accidents were very frequent here, 
and the boys made many rescues without 
thinking much of them. Their house is a lit- 
tle box of a place, painted bright blue, moored 
under the shade of the great Brooklyn bridge, 
and close to both Fulton and Roosevelt street 
ferries. The front door of the establishment, 
as it might be called, is through a hole ina 
dilapidated fence ; then down a ladder, and 
perhaps across a canal-boat or two, to where 
it lies, wedged in, in the crowded basin. Thoy 
have a rowboat, and a life-saving raft of the 
catamaran pattern. 

Inside, the station has three bunks, some 





Nan had saved eight persons, Long six, and 
Kelly four, before the association was formed, 
and Nan had received a silver medal from the 
United States Life-saving Association. 

His most gallant case was the rescue of 
three young men overturned from a row-boat 
by the collision with the Haarlem steamer 
off Eleventh street. He was selling his papers 
on the dock at the time. When his notice 
was attracted to the accident, he at once 
threw the papers down and plunged in. He 
was taken out himself in a drowning condi- 
tion. 

“When you drowns,” he says, speaking 
feelingly from experience, “not a thing you 
ever did but comes up in your head. Then, 
maybe, after that you hear a kin’ o’ noise like 
music in your ears.” 

Long’s best case was the saving of a son of 
Police Sergeant Webb’s in Dover Dock, and 
Kelly’s of a boy at Bay Ridge, who drew him 
down twice in the effort.—St. Nicholas. 


Selected. 
“ Be kindly affectioned one to another, with brotherly 
love ; in honor preferring one another. If it be pos- 
sible, as much as lieth in you live peaceably with all 
men.” Rom. xii. 10,18. “ Follow peace with all 
men, and holiness, without which no man shall see 

the Lord.” Heb. xii. 14. 

Since wrath and anger turn into nothing 
but disquietness, and are punished by them- 
selves, why dost thou suffer thyself to be 
easily moved by them? The least provoca- 
tion, even a single word, perhaps, will stir up 
the corruption of thine heart, so as to change 
the countenance, and make thee utter dread- 
ful words. Therefore, consider how God 
bears with thee, and what an abomination 
anger is. * * * Being called to bear the 
image of God, and bring forth the fruits of 
the good Spirit, thou art to follow the lamb- 
like mind of Christ; and to that purpose it is 
highly necessary, first: To avoid all occasions 
of strife and contention. Secondly, To bridle 
our tongue, if quarrels arise. Thirdly, To 
suffer when we are wronged. Fourthly, To 
quench the sparks of fire, before they break 
out into a flame. This is the easiest and the 
only method to prevent great troubles, and 
lead a peaceful, happy life: for anger carries 
uneasiness, and love a sweet rest in itself.— 
Bogatzky. 


War.—How true it is that war is the ex- 
tremity of evil! and that a resort to the ar- 
bitrament of the sword to settle national dis- 
putes is both extremely impolitic and highly 
unchristian. Truismslike these must more and 
more permeate and leaven the public mind in 
proportion as the Gospel of the kingdom of 
Christ is allowed fall place in the hearts and 
consciences of men. How long nation will be 
permitted to lift up sword against nation, or 
to go on learning to war and fight, is only 
known to the Great Arbiter, whose beloved 
incarnate Son is declared to be the Prince of 
Peace; and of the increase of whose govern- 
ment and peace there shall be no end. 

That man should fight and destroy his fel- 
low-man, though permitted under a less per- 
fect dispensation, yet then but at the express 
command and going forth of the Eternal, is 


lockers to hold miscellaneous articles, a small |one of those outrageous horrors which belong 
stove in a corner, and a small case of books|not to these new covenant days; when in- 
contributed by the Seaman’s Friend Society. |stead of retaliation for injuries, love is to be 
These are largely accounts of courage and'the Christian’s badge and armor ; because as 


Christ our Lawgiver has said, Vengeance 


is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” 

Ob! how fiend-like is the strife and mad- 
ness upon the field of battle! How wicked. 
ness reigns! How cursing and bitterness, 
malice and death, cry aloud and prevail! 

“To rush into a fixed eternal state, 
Out of the very flames of rage and hate, 
Or send another shivering to the bar, 
With all the guilt of such unnatural war, 
Whatever use may urge, or honor plead, 
On reason’s verdict is a madman’s deed.” 


When will the benign principles of the Gos. 
pel of Jesus be suffered to leaven all hearts, 
so that instead of this blasting scourge of war 
being resorted to, nations no less than indi- 
viduals, the whole like its parts, shall have 
recourse to the more civilized, as well as more 
expedient and righteous course of submitting 
to pacific arbitration the grievance, whatever 
it be, and thus now and forever banish a scene 
so calculated to glut not only the carrion-lov- 
ing birds of the air with mangled human flesh, 
but Satan and his angels with fields of horrid 
wickedness and death’s eternal reign.— The 
Episcopal Recorder. 


———_+ a __ 


For “ The Friend.” 

A letter which I have just received from 
Elizabeth L. Comstock, written from Law- 
rence, Kansas, represents the destitution of 
many of the colored refugees to be very great. 
She earnestly appeals for clothing, bedding, 
&c., and for money with which to buy food 
and fuel, as well as to pay for roofing for their 
rude sod cabins. 

I have made arrangements with the Penn- 
sylvania railroad for transportation, free of 
cost, and should be glad to receive and forward 
any contributions, either in supplies or money. 

JosHua L. Batty, 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
10th mo. 29th, 1879. 


“ This is an age of multiplied and busy use- 
fulness. We hear much everywhere of higher 
education and its advantages; especially is 
the higher education of women urged as a 
necessity of the greatest importance. But 
while we attach all due value to the cultiva- 
tion of the intellectual powers given to us by 
God, and for the right use of which we are. 
doubtless responsible, we cannot but feel that 
there is danger of giving to intellectual cul- 
ture that first place, which [the Bible] teaches 
us should ever be given to the education of 
the heart. Against such an error we are 
bound, as Christian women, firmly to take our 
stand.” —M. Cronyn. 


A Howling Wilderness. —We leave the Wells 
of Moses and ride over a dead level of sand 
and gravel without seeing a house or a man 
or an animal or a tree, but every now and 
then the skeleton of a camel which marks the 
track. In this region Dean Stanley was over- 
taken by a roaring and driving sand-storm, 
which lasted a whole day and explained to 
him the term “howling” wilderness. The 
whole air he says was filled with a tempest 
of sand, driving in your face like sleet; the 
Bedawin rode with their shawls thrown over 
their heads, and half of the riders sat back- 
wards; while the camels moved painfully on- 
wards, seriously impeded by their saddle-bags 
which act like sails, and stretching from time 


to time their long necks sideways to avoid | 


the blast.—Schaff’s Through Bible Lands. 
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Religious Items, &e. 

Native Christians in India.—Bishop Cald- 
well, of Madras, in a paper on Indian converts 
to Christianity, says: “Remembering that 
we never can know the private life of any 
class of people in England so well as we know 
the private life—if that can be called ‘private 
which is ee Christians 
in this country, 1 maintain that the Chris- 
tians of our Indian missions have no need to 
shrink from comparison with Christians in a 
similar station in life and similarly circum- 
stanced in England or in any other part of 
the world. The style of character they ex- 
hibit is one which those who are well ac 
quainted with them cannot but like. I think 
1 do not exaggerate when I affirm that they 
appear to me in general more teachable and 
tractable, more considerate of the feelings of 
others, and more respectful to superiors, more 
patient and gentle, more trustful in Provi- 
dence, better charch-goers, yet freer from re- 
ligious bigotry, and, in proportion to their 
means, more liberal than Christians in Eng- 
land, holding a similar position in the social 
scale. I do not for a moment pretend that they 
are free frem imperfection ; on the contrary, 
living among them asI do from day to day, I 
see their imperfections daily, and daily do I 
‘reprove, rebuke, exhort,” as I see need, but 
Iam bound to say that when I have gone 
away anywhere, and looked back upon the 


have seen and known of Christians in other 
countries, I find that their good qualities have 
left a deeper impression in my mind than their 
imperfections.’”’— Leisure Hour. 

The Primitive Christian copies from a Bap- 
tist paper some advice against unnecessary 
and extravagant preparations for entertaining 
company at the time of large gatherings of 
people for religious purposes. The caution 
may be valuable to some of our own members 
who have many visitors at “ Quarterly Meet- 
ings,’ and other occasions. It says, “ Let 
there be a supply of plain simple food,”’ and 
“do nothing for vain glory.” “We have heard 
sisters say they would not go to so much 
trouble if others would not, but this is nota 
good excuse.’ “The manna that comes down 
from Heaven is the food that we should be 
the most concerned about; and the more our 
minds are taken up with the natural food, the 
less we can feast on the bread of life.” 

Education in Catholic Schools.—A daughter 
of Richard H. Dana, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
having become a convert to Rome from attend- 
ing a Romish school, a Romish paper very 
candidly says: “The influences of convent 
education have wrought this change of views, 
and if her family object to the way she has 
taken, they have themselves to thank for it. 
Religious instruction from a Catholic stand- 
point is about the first thing to find lodgment 
in an imaginative mind, and Miss Dana is 
quite romantic and poetic in her temper- 
ament.” 

The English Primitive Methodists, through 
John Bright, have presented to Parliament a 
petition three-foarths of a mile long, and 
signed by 1,000,000 persons, asking for the 
closing of the liquor shops on First-days. 
Their plea is justified by the results of the bill 
closing all liquor shops on that day in Ireland, 
as set forth in an official report on the sub- 
ject, presented in the House of Commons. For 
twenty-seven weeks before the closing, the 


Christians of this country from a distance,|had produced. Unfortunately he soon espied 
when I have compared them with what very large inkstand, placed, it must be al- 


| arrests were 2,264; after for the same period 

the arrests were 707—a reduction of 70 per 
cent. In cities and towns where the prohibi- 
tion was not made absolute, but the hours of 
liquor-selling were materially shortened, the 
figures show a reduction of 35 per cent. in 
arrests. 





Natural History, Seience, &e. 


A Pet Monkey.—This animal, a large and 
powerfal specimen of his class, belonged to an 
officer in the British army, and was a general 
favorite from his gentleness of disposition. 
During a temporary absence of his master, 
he was entrusted to the care of a brother 
officer, who chained him to a chest of drawers 
in his own barrack-room, being anxious that 
no harm should happen to him while under 
his charge. This restriction of his usual 
liberty appears to have quite depressed him. 
To while the tedious hours away, upon a cer- 
tain day during which he was left alone longer 
than usual, be hit upon the following occa- 
pation. Having, with a patience and perse- 
verance worthy of a better cause, forced open 
the locks of all the drawers,—a feat requiring 
a very considerable degree of strength—he 
strewed the miscellaneous contents upon the 
floor, and seated himselfin the centre, monarch 
of all he surveyed; and doubtless contem- 
plated with tranquil satisfaction the chaos he 


lowed in extenuation, within easy reach. Im 
mediately availing himself of the contents, he 
deliberately and with unsparing hand, be- 
daubed every article of his hospitable enter- 
tainer’s property with ink. The scene on the 
entrance of the unsuspecting host may be pos- 
sibly better imagined than described. Peter 
{the monkey was so named] appeared to be 
totally unconscious that he had been guilty 
of the slightest wrong-doing in this somewhat 
sensational scene. He was mercifully spared 
from punishment, but summarily dismissed 
from his comfortable quarters, and left to 
wander about the barracks, 

Soon after poor Peter was found in a woful 
condition ; it being discovered, amidst gene- 
ral indignation, that he had been fired at and 
seriously injured by gun-shot wounds, His 
numerous friends did their utmost to save his 
life which was in imminent danger. He had 
the best medical advice; the slugs were all 
extracted; and with surgical skill and affec- 
tionate care he was soon restored to health. 
His master returned at the time of Peter's 
convalescence, and the rapturous joy of the 
poor monkey at seeing him once more will 
never be forgotten by those who witnessed it. 
He clung to him, and fondly embraced him 
over and over again; repeatedly kissing or 
rather licking his face and hands, with de- 
monstrations of the most devoted attachment. 

When the first paroxysm of delight had 
subsided, Peter, sitting on the table, the bet- 
ter to gaze upon his newly recovered friend, 
looked earnestly at him, and clasping his arm, 
to bespeak special attention, pointed with his| 
own forefinger to each of the wounds whence 
the slags had been taken; trying at the same 
time, in the nearest approach to speech that 
he could accomplish, to tell the piteous story 
of his narrow escape from a violent death, at 
the hands of bis ruthless assailant.— Chambers’ 
Journal. 





Hawaiian Surf-bathing. —The wind was nessed his wonderfui feat. 


light, but immense seas were rolling in through 
the broad opening into the bay, in front of 
which was our place of observation. To our 
left was a broad area covered with large vol- 
canic rocks, extending almost half a mile into 
the bay. Near the shore the tops of many of 
these appeared above the water, the depth of 
which gradually increased seaward. As the 
big seas chased each other in from the open 
ocean, the west end first reached this rocky 
bed; and the moment the bottom of the wave 
met the obstruction the rotary motion was 
checked, and instantly the comb on the top 
was formed, so that the foamy crest seemed 
to run along the top of the wave from west 
to east, as successive portions of it reached 
the rocky bottom. To oar left, over the rocky 
bed, perhaps half a dozen of these huge crested 
waves would be chasing one another, the 
most advanced being the least perfect in form, 
till finally they became quite broken down, 
and dissolved into a vast field of white foam, 
in the midst of which the great volcanic 
boulders showed themselves. 

Three bathers appeared, each with his bath- 
ing-board, which was some three-quarters of 
an inch thick, about seven feet long, coffin- 
shaped and rounded at the ends, and cham- 
fered at the edges; it was fifteen inches wide 
at the widest, near the forward end, and eleven 
inches wide at the back end. The bathers 
started out, their boards under their arms, in 
this seething sea of foam, among the rocks, 
where only an expert, familiar with the ground, 
could avoid being dashed to death; some- 
times wading, and sometimes swimming, and 
sometimes stopping on high rocks to study 
and take advantage of the situation, till they 
reached the regular wave formations, when 
they struck out on their boards, diving under 
the waves they met, making their way rapidly 
outward and towards the west end of the 
breakers. Here they remained floating on 
their boards, till an unusually large and rega- 
lar wave approached and commenced break- 
ing, its great foaming crest arching over in 
front, the milky foam falling upon the front 
declivity of the wave several feet above its 
base. This was the condition desired by the 
surf-bathers. One instantly dasbed in in the 
front and at the lowest declivity of the ad- 
vancing wave, and with a few strokes of 
hands and feet established his position, and 
then without further effort shot along the 
base of the wave to the eastward with in- 
credible velocity. Naturally he came toward 
the shore with the body of the wave as it ad- 
vanced, but his course was along the foot of 
the wave and parallel with it so that we only 
saw that he was running past with the speed 
of a swift-winged bird. 

So soon as the bather had secured his posi- 
tion, he gave a spring and stood on his knees 
on the board; and just as be was passing us, 
when about three hundred feet from the little 
peninsula where we stood, he gave another 
spring, and stood upon his feet, now folding 
his arms upon his breast, and now swinging 
them about in wild ecstacy in his exhilarating 
flight. But all this must be enjoyed rapidly ; 
for scarcely a minute elapsed from the time 
he started till he was far away to the right, 
where he abandoned the exhausted wave, and 
with a few vigorous strokes propelled himself 
into shallow water, when he waded ashore 
with his board under his arm, and came up to 
us as Calm, at least, as those who had wit- 
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The bathers themselves were quite unable 
to explain what it was that propelled them 
with such astonishing velocity along the foot 
of the wave.—Atlantic Monthly. 
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as a hedge plant, for which it is very efficient, 
if kept within proper bounds and well clipped ; 
but from carelessness or inattention, it has 
been permitted to run wild, and being propo- 


Docility of the Elephant.—Strolling out of|gated by the aid of birds and other causes, it 


our tents one afternoon, another officer and I 


saw asmall elephant coming along at a racing- 


ace from the rear, pursued by a larger one 
in no very quiet mood, with his trunk in the 
air. The little one made straight for the 
nearest soldiers’ tent, and running among the 
ropes, snapped some of them like strings, and 
drew the pegs of others out of the ground. 
She then turned in among the horses, who 
thoroughly scared, broke from their head and 
heel ropes, and commenced racing about, fight- 
ing, kicking and neighing. The soldiers’ tent, 
which fell over, gave the men a scare, and 
they came rolling out as fast as they could. 


is fast becoming a serious evil, for so firm are 
the roots, it can only be eradicated by the 
help of bullocks.—Leisure Hour. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—During the Tenth month there 
were six days on which some rain fell, but the total 
amount only reached .41 of an inch. Average rainfall 
of 10th month for the past six years, 2.38 inches. Num- 


The native horse attendants were set off|ber of clear days 17. Frosts occurred on the 20th, 25th 


screaming and yelling, and altogether there 
was a bewildering Babel of voices and noise. 

In less time than it has taken to read these 
few last lines, the elephants who doubled back 
came at a great pace, the little one still lead- 
ing. As she advanced, the mahbout of the 
larger elephant came rushing forward, with 
his long black bair streaming out behind him. 
In his hands he had a short spear, which he 
carried at the charge. He passed the smaller 
elephant unnoticed, and without hesitation, 
or halt, met his, the larger elephant, at charg- 
ing pace, and struck the lance of his spear 
into the side of his trunk. The shock of the 
charge made bim reel, and the elepbant threw 
himself back on his haunches and stood still. 
The spear was withdrawn, followed by a very 
little blood, and the man spoke to the animal 
in some familiar tones. It immediately put 
down its trunk ; the man stepped upon it, and 
was at once lifted over the animal’s head till 
he stepped on his usual seat on its neck. He 
then rode it quietly to the rear. The sub- 
mission, under such circumstances, to punish- 
ment, and the spirit of loyalty to the man 
who daily fed, watered, washed and clothed 
it, was touching in the extreme. Considering 
the strength and courage of the elephant, its 
having been born and bred a wild beast, and 
its nataral hostility to man,-one could not but 
believe that the man who thus conquered 
must assuredly have formerly gained its af- 
fections through kind and considerate treat- 
ment. We were glad when we saw that the 
spear, wielded in a moment of excitement and 
fury, had inflicted a wound so free of danger. 
—Leisure Hour. 

Attacked by a Cuttle Fish.—The Leeds Mer- 
cury says that a rather amusing incident was 
witnessed in the Scarborough Aquarium re- 
cently. The keeper, while engaged in clean- 
ing out the tank occupied by the octopods, 
was suddenly seized by the leg (fortunately 
he had sea-boots on) by the largest of the 
octopods, which fustened four of his tentacles 
round the leg of the boot, and with the other 
four held firmly on to the rocks forming the 
back of the tank. A struggle ensued, during 
which the man found he could not disengage 
himself without killing the animal, and finally 
hit upon the expedient of slipping his leg out, 
leaving the boot in the water and beating a 
retreat. The hungry octopus stuck to the 
boot for 20 minutes, when it relinquished its 
hold. 

The English .Sweet briar (Rosa rubiginosa) 
has become a wide-spreading annoyance in 
Tasmania, where it was originally introdaced 


and 26th, and a few flakes of snow fell on the 24th. 
The average temperature of the month was 61.7 degrees, 
which is 3.6 degrees higher than same month last year, 
and 5.6 deg. above the average for the past six years. 
Prevailing direction of wind was south-west. 

The total tonnage of all kinds of coal, for the week 
ending 10th mo. 25th, is 669,088 tons, against 562,436 
for corresponding week last year; the total for the coal 
year is 23 915,816 tons, against 16,021,655 tons to same 
date last year. 

Sixty years ago there were ninety-two carriage es- 
tablishments in the United States. These gave employ- 


ment to 2,274 persons, producing 13,331 carriages of 


various kinds, representing a value of $1,708,741. It 
is now estimated there are 15,000 carriage manufac- 
turers in the United States, who employ upwards of 
100,000 hands, pay out from $25,000,000 to $31,000,000 
for labor annually, and produced during the past twelve 
months upwards of 1,200,000 carriages, amounting in 
value to fully $125,000,000. 

Officers of the Canadian Geological Survey, now en- 
gaged in the Northwest Territory, report the discovery 
of extensive beds of coal in the saluthesboad of Nelson 
River. It is thought this will hasten the proposed ex- 
pedition to test the navigability of Hudson’s Bay and 
Straits during the summer months. 

The steamship City of Bristol, drawing 25 feet, went 
through the Mississippi jetties without detention. This 
is said to be the largest craft ever floated to sea from 
New Orleans. 

Forty-five Indian children arrived last week at the 
school at Carlisle. It is stated these were obtained 
through the exertions of two of the Indians who were 
taken four years ago to Florida as prisoners of war. 
While in prison some instruction was given them, and 
their advancement proved so encouraging that they 
were sent totheschool at Hampton. From there many 
of them have gone to the school at Carlisle. About one 
year ago, four of them went to Syracuse, N. Y., and 
entered a school under care of the Episcopalians. When 
children were wanted for the Carlisle school, the officers 
decided to send two of these Indians to make selections, 
and the above is the result of their first visit among 
their people. 

The number of deaths in Philadelphia for the week 
ending at noon on the first inst., was 225, a decrease of 
23 from the previous week, and of 61 from the same 
period last year. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. bonds, 6s, 1881, 1054; 5’s, 1881, 
102}; 4’s, 1891, registered, 105; coupon, 106; 4 per 
cents, 102%. 

Business generally has been quite active during the 
past week. 

Cotton, 11} a 11% cts. per pound for uplands and 
New Orleans. 

Flour.—Prices closed firmer: Minnesota extra, at 
$6.50 for medium, $6.75 for choice, and $7 for fancy ; 
patent, $8.25 a $8.75. Rye flour, $6. Feed.—Bran, 
$16 a $16.50 per ton. 

Grain.— Wheat unsettled and higher. Penna. and 
Southern red, $1.37 a $1.38; amber and white, $1.40. 
Corn, 59 a 60 cts. Oats, 43 a 45 cts. for white, and 41 
a 42 cts. for mixed. 

Hay and Straw.—Average price during the week : 
Prime timothy, 80 a 95 cts. per 100 pounds; mixed, 65 
a 80 cts. per 100 pounds. Straw, 95 a $1.05 per 100 
pounds, 

Beef cattle.—The market active, though prices for the 
lower grades were off. Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 4} a 
5 ets., and common 3 a 3} cts. per lb. Hogs—the 


market was active and prices higher, 5} a 6} cts. per 
pound, asto quality. Sheep, 3} a 5} cts. per pound, as 
to condition. Lambs, 4} a 6 cts. 

Ice formed in the gutters at Memphis on the 3d inst, 
ending all fears of further fever this year. Refugees 
are returning to their homes. 

An ice bridge was formed on the river at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, on the 3d, and people walked across. Un. 
usual snow storms for this season of the year, have oc- 
curred through the lake region and New England. 

The steamship Teutonia arrived at New Orleans on 
the 3d inst., from Liverpool, with two hundred immi- 
grant farmers who intend to settle in Texas. 

ForEIGN.—At the municipal elections throughout 
England on the Ist inst., wherever political considera- 
tions were involved, the Liberals were mostly triumph- 
ant ; in one or two very important boroughs the balance 
of power was completely reversed in favor of the 
Liberals. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in answering a letter calling his attention to the distress 
in the southwest of Ireland, and suggesting immediate 
action by the Government in providing work for the 
people, says he sympathizes with the people, but can 
only refer them to the Irish Executive. He adds, that 
direct interposition by the Government would be open 
to great abuse. 

A dispatch from Cabul says: The population is quiet, 
but it is a sullen calm. There can be no doubt that 
beneath it is hid deep hatred of the British domination, 
The Cabulese are kept down simply by fear, and would 
rise if they saw a chance of auccess. 

By order of the Viceroy of India, Sir Frederick — 
Roberts has issued a proclamation, stating that, in con- — 
sequence of the abdication of the Ameer and the out- 
rage at the British Residency, the British Government ~ 
has been compelled to occupy Cabul and other parts of 
Afghanistan. The Afghan authorities are instructed to 
maintain order in the districts under their control, and 
are invited to hold a joint consultation with General 
Roberts. Arrangements for a permanent administra- — 
tion of the country will be made after the above- 
mentioned consultation has been held. 

The Emperor William opened the Prussian Diet on 
the 28th ult., and read his speech in person. The prin- 
cipal measures announced comprise a loan for covering 
the deficits, a bill for applying the surplus of the im- 
perial taxes to the rednction of the income tax, a bill 
for taxing the retail trade in brandy, a bill for the 
purchase of railways by the State, and the construction 
of new branches. No allusion was made to the foreign 
or the political situation. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Standard telegraphs: 
“ Russia, convinced that she is isolated, has been earn- 
estly seeking to be admitted to the Austro-German un- ~ 
derstanding. It is almost certain there will be a meet- 
ing of the emperors. 

Spain.—There have been heavy rains throughout the 
country. The principal railroad Tines of Arragon, Cata+ — 
lonia and Navarre, have been interrupted by gales and — 
floods. The river Ebro has risen several metres above — 
its ordinary level, and carried away houses, mills and 
bridges, and caused damage to the amount of several ~ 
millions of pesetes. It is expected that a large numbet 
of the inhabitants have been drowned. f 

The Portuguese census of 1878, shows a population 
of 4,744,025 persons—2,314,523 males, and 2,430,50 
females—including Maderia and Azores. The inhabi 
houses are 1,132,773 in number, the average therefore 
to each house being 3.85 persons, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





Drep, at her residence in West Chester, Pa., on the 
8th of Tenth mo. 1879, Mary E. Pr, widow of Richard 
Pim, in the 73d year of her age, a member of Birming- 
ham Monthly Meeting. The precious ornament of & 
meek and quiet spirit, in simple trust that “ He doeth 
all things well,” seemed to be her bright covering 
through many years of single-handed responsibility be- 
fore a large family. The loving serenity of her passing 
away, like that of her course of life, bore witness that 
the work of righteousness is peace, and the effect of 
righteousness, quietness and assurance forever. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





